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MUCRUSS ABBEY, KILLARNEY. 

The Abbey of Irrelagh, or, as it is usually called, Mu- 
cruss, is, perhaps, from the circumstance of its locality, 
more generally visited and better known than any other 
ecclesiastical ruin in Ireland, however superior to it in 
historical interest or architectural grandeur. Its situation 
is, indeed, unrivalled for api)ropri ate character and beauty, 
being placed upon the rocky shore of a small bay at the 
eastern end of tlie lower lake, and surrounded by the mag- 
nificent epic-pastoral scenery of Mucruss— that nobh st 
demesne for natural beauty in the uinverse, of which the 
celebrated Bishoj) Berkley well and truly said, that the 
French monarch might possibly be able to erect another 
Versaillks, but could not, wi'th all his revenues, lay out 
another MiHRrss. Of this region " of fairy-lands anil de- 
sert isles forlorn," the ruined abbey appears to be the ap- 
propriate ten)ple— festooned with trailing plants, garlanded 
with hanging boughs, and shaded by the most magnificent 
forest trees, it is more beantifid in its state of loneliness and 
decay than it could i>ossibIy have been when decked out in 
Its original neatness and perfection ; for though it owes some 
charms to art, it is indebted to nature for its greatest 
beauties, or, us we might say, to the genii loci who have 



adorned it in a taste of their own, which no art could 
rival. 

That a church was situated here from a very remote 
time appears from a record in a mannscrij)! collection of 
Annals in the College liljrary, which states that "the 
Church of Irrelagh w^as burned in the year 1192.'* The 
present ruins are, however, altogether of later date, and 
are the remains of a monastery of Conventual Franciscans, 
erected by the Mac Carthys, princes of Desmond, and 
dedicated "to the BIcss'mI Trinity. It is not easy to ascer- 
tain the precise jseriod of its foundation. The usually 
accurate Ware, on what authority we know not, stati s that 
it was founded in the \vA\ 144-6, bv Donald, the son of 
T'tge M le Cirthy. by wh >m it \va< al^o repaired in the 
year 14(i8, a short time before his death in the same year. 
But, though this accoimt ha* been adopted by Harris, 
Burke, Archdall, Ledwich, and all our other topographi- 
cal coTiipilris hithertf), then; is some reason to doubt its ac- 
curacy. There are portions of its architecture which are 
characteristic of a somewhat earlier age, and we have the 
authoiity of the Annals of the Four Masters to suy>port. 
this condiisicn, by whom its foundation is recorded a full 
century earlier, namely in the year 1340. 

« 1340. The monastery of Oirbhealach, at Carraig-un- 
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chmil, at the eastern end of Loch Lein (Lower Lake of 
Killarney), in the diocese of Ardfert, in Munster, was 
founded for Franciscan Friars, by Mac Carthy More, 
prince of Desmond (Donald, the son of Teie^e), and the 
chiefs of the country selected burial places for themselves 
in this monastery. Amongst these were O' Sullivan More 
and O'Donoghoe." 

This evidence might seem conclusive ; but we must not 
too hastily reject the authority of so accurate an investi- 
gator as Ware, even on the record of the ancient annalists, 
who might themselves have been led into an error of tran- 
sciiption, by the mistake of a numeral in the date assigne(l. 
If, as Ware asserts, and, as we believe, the Donald Mac 
Carthy who is stated by both Ware and the Four Masters 
to have been the founder, died in the year 14()8, he could 
not possibly have laid the foundation of this abbey in 
134D ; but his name might be associated -with it traditionally 
from the circumstance of his having brought it to perfec- 
tion, and this supposition appears from evidence to be fact. 
On referring to the genealogy of the family, preserved in 
the Office of Arms, we find the foundation of the Abl)ey 
not assigned to Donald, but to his father, Teige, usually 
called Teige na Manistreach, or of the monastery, a cogno- 
men which, after the fashion of the Irish chiefs, he acquired 
on that account. And, in the same genealogy, his son, 
Donald, called Donald an Dana, or Donald of the Song, 
is stated to have finished his father's work in the year 
1440, the very period assigned by Ware for its founda- 
tion. 

The Abbey owes some oF its present state of preserva- 
tion to repairs which it received from the Roman Catho- 
lics, in 1C02; but Archdall erred in suiiposing that to 
^'ave been its last restoration, as appears iVom the follow- 

j black letter inscription placed on the north side of 

e choir : 

« <g>vate pro feltci 0tatu f atrfe CfiatJi ?ijoXmt, cjtii 
ntc ^acviiut conbentum tJt itobo vcj^avavt cuvabit, 
xlnno JDomhti, 1626". 

The Abbey of Mucruss is on a small scale, and but lit- 
tle remarkable for architectural beauty. It is highly inte- 
resting, however, for its unusually perfect state of pre- 
servation, which enables us at once to become acquainted 
with the various apartments necessary to the accommoda- 
tion and habits ot a religious community. The church 
consists of a nave and choir, separated by a belfry of 
small proportions, and only calculated to Jiold a single 
bell. This belfry is pierced by a narrow gotliic archway, 
which connects the nave and choir. On the south side 
of the nave, there is a small chapel or transej)t, with which 
it is connected by a large archway ; and on ihe north side, 
a small doorway leads into the cloisters, which is the most 
perfect and interesting portion of the building. It is a 
square of twelve yards, encom]mssed by tin arcade .light- 
ing the surrounding corridore, which is about five feet in 
breadih. The arcade consists of ten semicircular arches 
on its north and east sides, and twelve pointed ones on the 
south and west. The pillars and mouldings are of grey 
marble. The effect of these cloisters is rendered singu- 
larly solemn and imposing by a venerable and majestic yew 
tree, which rises like a stately column from the centre of 
the enclosure, and which, from the density of the dark 
green foliage of its sprcaduig branches — which Smith, with 
wore truth than poetry, accurately compares to **a great 
nmbrella" — permits but " a dim religious light" to pene- 
trate the area. The stem of this remarkable tree, which there 
is no reason to doubt is coeval with the Abbey, is upwards 
of twelve feet in height, and about six feet six inches in 
circumference. It is preserved with religious veneration 
by the peasantry ; and so awful is the effect produced on 
the mind by its extruonlinary canopy, that many persons 
shrink back with tt^ror on entering within its precincts, 
and few can remain long without feeling an impatient de- 
sire to escape from its opi)rcssive iniiuence. 

A^aceut to the cloisters are placed the apartments ap- 
propriated to the accommodation of the brotherhood ; the 
cellar, above which is the kitchen, the refectory M'ith its 
fire place, ftn,d the dormitory, which is a long narrow 
room, adapted to the reception of a number of persons. 
In one of those Apart oaents, the kitchen, a hcrnut named 



John Drake, took up his abode for the spaoo of twenty 
years, and secretly withdrew ailv.r this long pcnanc**. His 
example was subsequently ibllowed by a seconil pilgrim, 
who chose another chamber for his habitatinu ; but Ids 
constancy was not so gn^at, as he disappcMinrd at the vm\ 
of two years. The groun<l at \\ui south side of the ubbi'v, 
is the favourite cemetery of the Roman Oatholic iuliabi- 
tants of the a<ljaccnt country, and the choir ami nave, of 
the desccudents of its ancient chii^ilains. The vault of 
the Mac Carthy Monis, is j)Iaced in the centre of the ch(dr, 
and is marked by a Hat st(me h»vcl witli the iluor, on which 
the coronet and arms of the Karl of (Jlcncan^ an; riulcly 
sculptured ; a more stately monument, as represented in 
the illustration, marks thi^ gravci of O'Donoghue of the 
Glens, who Is buried in the same vault. It hear?< the arm*j 
of (VDonoghoe, with the following inscription writt<'a 
by Mr. Marcus liavti : 

*' What more could Humor's moat illuntriouH verse, 
Or pompous Tally's Btntt^ly proHii rehearHo, 
Thttu what this monunnuital Httnu^ rontnin^^, 
In death's ombraco Mac Carthy AIoro'H rcmiunM ? 
ILuifo, reader, loarn tho bikI and certuin hito 
That waits on man, spares not tho f^ood or gvmi. [ 
And whilo this vonorublo murbU* ouIIh 
Thy patriot tear, porluipa, ihut trickling I'uIIh, 
And bids thy thoughta to othor days return. 
And with a spurk vt' Kriu'a glory burn ; 
Whilo to hor fame most gnvtuful triluiicH fltnv, 
Oh, oro you turn, ono wurnuT drop In^hlow, 
If Brin^a chiofs deaorvo thy gonorous t(»ar, 
Keir of their worth, O'Donoghuo, Yum hero ! 

O'Donoghuo Moro of tho Clous 

diipartod t!ub life 
thoSUtdnyof Fobrunry, 180ft, 

Aged 31 years." 

Though there are «evcral othor ton)bs of oonsiderablft 
age, but few of them are inscribed j vu\d of these the 
most remarkable is one on the north side of tin; choir, 
whicli we transcribe, as it has not been hitherto accurately 
given : 

" Orate Pro Donaldo Mac Finon et Klizabetha St(j- 
phens, An«. Dn. KiJM. Q. S. H, h\ h\ 

The Mac I'^ineens were a distinguished branch of thr 
Maearthys. 

The landed property belonging to this Abbey, etmsisting 
of four acn;s, two orchards and oiu) garden, was estimated, 
at tho dissolution of the religious houses in Irc^hiud, at tin* 
value of Ids. per annum. It was grantinl to (Captain 
Robert Collam : but it is obvious, from the insorijuiom* 
given above, tliat it continued in the possession of tlu* 
brotherhood for many years after. 

Muoruss, like evt>ry other spot at Killarney, is not with- 
out its legends, which arti admirably given in C!rt)ilon 
Croker's merry and elegant little (companion to tlic Lukes, 
but which our spticc will not permit us to pirate. VVt^ 
cannot, however, resist the temptati(m of a])pro])riating to 
our pages the following pleasing verses with which Mr. 
Croker appropriately closes his account of this inter(\sting 
spot. They an; from the pen of (x. P, U, Jamest Ks(^, 
" I (uivy tluMU, those monies of old, 
Thoir hook thoy read, and their boads thoy told; 
To human softuaaa dead and cold, 

And all life's vanity. 

They dwelt Uko shadows on the oarth, 
Free from tho penaUioa of birth, 
Nor lot 0U6 feeling venture forth, 

But charity, 

T onvy thorn j thoir cloistered hearts 
Knew not the bitter j^mg that parts 
Beings that uU affection's nrts 

Hud link'd ia unity. 
The tomb to them was not a place 
To drown the be,st-l(jved of thoir race, 
And blot out each aweet memory's trace 

Ju dull obscurity. 
To them it was tho calmest bod 
That rests tho aching human head: 
They looked with onvy on tho dead, 

And not "with agony. 
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No bonds tliey felt; no tios tlicy broke. 
No music of the heart they woke, 
Wheu one brief moment it had spoke, 

To lose it suddenly. 

Peaceful they lived, peaceful they died; 
And those that did their fate abide 
Saw brothers wither by their side 

la alJ tranquillity. 

They loved not, dreamed not : for their sphere 
Held not joy'a visions ; but tlio tear 
Of broken hope, of anxious fear, 

Was not their misery. 

1 envy thcni, those monks of old, 
And -wheii tlieir statues I behold. 
Curved in the marble, cahn and cold, 

How true an cffi^jy ! 

I wish my heart as calm and still 

To beams that ll(>ct, and blauts tliat chill, 

And pan>ja that pay joy's Hpeadthrift ill 

With bitter usury," 

P. 

THE NIGHT SINGER. 

TO THE liDITOtt OP TlIU VlfUhlJ* TENNV JOUHNAI;, 

Sill — In looking" over your 5(3th number, 1 was much 
surprised indtjed by the commimicatiori of your corres- 
pondent, H. E. who in reply to the inquiry of C. O'H. in 
a preceding number, respecting- a bird which he denomi- 
nated the " Night Singer," attributes to the Euiberiza, or 
Buutinij tribe, a talent which it is demonstrable, from the 
anatonucal structure of their bill and throat, it is hnpossi- 
ble they can possess. It ia well known that the male 
robin redbreast, white throat, spotted ily-catcher, f'auvotte, 
or hedge sparrow, and wren, (iill belonging to the sylvia 
or niotacilla tribe,) stag in the evcuiug, esijcciully at the 
time wheu the female is engaged in discharging her mater- 
nal duties in hatching and bringing forth her young. All 
these have slender pointed bills, concave in the i)alate, 
while the bunting has its u])per mandible so occupied by a 
hard tooth-like, process, pressing on the tongue in such a 
manner, that, united with the inllexion downwards of the 
open of the bill, at the junction of the upper and lower 
mandibles, (evidently a provision by nature to enable the 
bird to break the hard grain or seed on which it chic/ly 
feeds,) as renders it an absolute impossibility for the Bunt- 
ing to produce anything but a short twittering note. 

But beside this negative evidence, I can, from expe- 
rience, venture to say almost positively, that the bird 
heard at night, in the neighbourhood of llathgar, must 
have been the fauvette or liedge sparrow ; and as this bird 
always nimnius (;loeo to the ground, and sometimes even 
perches on a stone while it sings, it is possible that 11. E. 
may have had the reed bunting in xighl; wliile lie listened to 
the Hong of the fauvette, It happened about seven or 
eight years ago, that near where 1 then lived, a pair of the 
birds 1 have named, the h(Mlgc sparrows, for two or three 
seasons built their nest in tin; brushwood of an elm tree, 
and I hav(i repeatedly heard the male siug at night, while 
the female sat on the nest. It is an interesting fact, as 
showing not only the tannmess of the little bird, but her 
excessive attachment to her young, that I have ollen 
taken the nest in my hand while she remained sitting on it, 
and carried all into the house, when I have had a few 
friends wiUi mc in the evcJiing, and the utmost alarm she 
exhibited was shown by the si)arkling of her brilliant eye, 
as she looked round uneasily at the group about her ; and 
1 have replaced the nest without her once quitting her 
charge._ 

But if further proof be necessary : in consequence of my 
having related to a tVnjnd, the above instance of the ex- 
treme familiarity of the fauvette, he took a nest, and reared 
in a cage some of the young, and 1 have seen with him a 
male which when full grown, frequently sung at night 
when a candle, or eveu a knife, or other glittering object, 
was presented to it. 

1 have nothing farther to add, than that 1 have B])oken 
to several of my ornithological friends, who all concur with 
me in opinion, that the bird I have named, the fauvette 
or hedge sparrow, was the ''night singer'* of Kathgar. 

iSuffolk'Strcet, RiCiiAKO Glen^oj^. 
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Sir — Your correspondent, C. O'H. requests that some 
ornithologist who has the inclination and the time to 
spare, will inform him if the nightingale has ever visited 
Ireland. This is .a question which could only be an- 
swered by one thoroughly acquainted with the ornitho- 
logy of Ireland, and the ditferent collection of birds 
formed in diiferent parts of the country. I think there is 
scarcely any one who could take upon himself the liberty 
of giving a positive answer to the question before us, but 
many might, as I do, state their opinions, with whatever 
information thej' may possess, whicn may tend to enlight- 
en the subject. 

^ For my part, I must say, I do not believe that tike 
nightingale ever visited Ireland, or rather that it has 
ni?ver been naturalized in the country ,• for a single speci- 
men having been shot here, (which might vexy readily 
occur, the distance from this to England being so short,) 
should not induce us to rardc the nightingale as an Irish 
bird. 

_ On examining any works on natural history connected 
with Ireland, I have never seen any notice whatever of 
the nightingale ; but two or three birds are mentioned as 
night singers. The wood lark ^alauda arhorcaj is taid to 
sing all night in fine clear nights and M'arm weather, and 
by some has been mistaken for the nightingale. The 
blackcap, (sylvia atricapella) is a very sweet songster, and 
its notes are so similar to those of the nightingale, that in 
some parts of England it is called the mock nightingale. 
These two birds reside chiefly on the borders of woods, 
in situations precisely similar to those chosen by the 
nightingale, and I think it not improbable that your cor- 
respondent listened cither to the blackcap or woodlark, 
the former of which has now taken up its abode with us 
for the summer months, and the latter is u constant in- 
habitant. 

With regard to the powers of song possessed by the 
blackcap and woodlark, Mr, Selby says, that the former 
has much melody of song, though unequal in extent or 
l)ower to that of the nightingale , and of the woodlark, 
that it is a delightful songster, surpassing the skylark in 
the melodious richness, though not in the variety of its 
notes. 

England possesses many birds which are never met 
with in this country, although horn tlio similarity of cli- 
mate and situation, we would imagine that few species 
would occur in the one which did not in the other. Ire- 
land, on the contrary, docs not, as far as I am aware, 
contain a single species peculiar to itself. Some birds are 
met with certainly in much greater abundance here, but 
the species are few. The eagles arc, generally speaking, 
more abundant in Ireland than in the sister country ; but 
with a few exceptions, England is much richer in tliis 
dej)artment of nature. 

I need not say that it gives me great pleasure indeed 
to see your Journal made the niedium of communication 
on many subjects connected with natural history ; and 
among other contributions lately made, I must parti- 
cularly advert to the article on the *' Corvorant," by 
Mr. Richard Glennon. It is by notices such as he has 
given, containing so many original observations and inter- 
esting particulars, that science is enriched* Here you 
have nature depicted us she really is — the description 
taken, with the object itself bef(n'e you, and followed up 
by remarks made, ciiher more immediately by the narra- 
tor, or some of his friends whose veracity cannot be ques- 
tioned. Mr. Gletmon has entered very minutely into the 
formation of the bill, feet, and other parts of the Corvo- 
rant, and allorded us another opportunity of admiring the 
beaiitiful adaptation of every part of the structure to the 
ollice assigned to it by the bountiful Creator of the 
universe. 

I trust Mr. Glennon will favour us with many similar 
articles on some of our other birds, which I am sure he 
could easily do, from the numberless opportunities he 
possesses of seeing specimens of almost all our native 
birds in every state of plumage. 

I am, Sir, &c, 

Belfast James Mausiijili., M.P, 



